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(ala Performance 


[* ANY GREAT City, innumerable meetings and gatherings 
occur. Some are for political or commercial purposes, others 
for a great variety of philanthropic causes. New York goes out 
for such affairs in a big way. 

Because of its central location, its design and its seating ca- 
pacity for some 2,000 people, the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria has become the mecca for notable meetings in 
this vast city. For more than sixty years, except for a brief inter- 
lude, our Society has always held its Annual Members’ Meet- 
ings there — first in the old Waldorf on 34th Street and since 
1932 at the present one. The phrase “gala performance” is 
somewhat overworked, but actually our meetings always seem 
to reach the rarified altitude of enjoyment and interest of such 
an occasion. Once more, on the 7th day of the present year, 
some 2,000 members and friends of our Society gathered to- 
gether —the great room filled to the very last seat. For what 
and for why? To greet some foreign dignitary or to advance 
some cause or purpose of lesser or greater importance? Not at 
all — no indeed. All were there to revel in an evening devoted 
to the wonders of animal life and, in passing, to cheer our 
Society on to an ever-brighter future of accomplishment. 


THE COVER 


Among the more spectacular birds of the Belgian Congo's forests are the 
Giant Blue Touracos — also known by the name of the Giant Plantain- 
eater and “Bulikoko,” a native name. Familiar as it is in the heart of 
Africa, it is extremely rare in zoological collections and this specimen 
is the first exhibited in America. It was caught for us by Charles Cordier. 


The First Baby Hippopotamus 


In Sixty Years! 


ABY HI IpPOPOTAMUSES are not quite a 
dime a dozen, but they are certainly no 
great rarity in most large zoos. Conse- 

quently the birth of a baby (a female, we think) 
to our Peter Il and Phoebe on December 16 might 
seem comparatively unimportant if it were not 
for a special circumstance: it is our first living 
young one, the first in sixty years! 
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By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


Curator of Publications 


We have the best possible excuse. Until 1956 
the Bronx Zoo never had a pair of Hippopota- 
muses — only old Peter the Great, a lifelong 
bachelor. No babies, therefore. Peter the Great 
lived for 49 years, 6 months and 19 days, and 
within a few months after his death the Zoo be- 
gan casting around to acquire a pair of young 
Hippopotamuses, having in mind just the sort of 


thing that happened so successfully on Decem- 
ber 16. 

As a matter of fact, this was Phoebe’s second 
offspring; her first calf, a 53-pound male, was 
born dead on December 23, 1958. 

The gestation period of the Hippopotamus is 
eight months, with a few days’ leeway in either 
direction, and the birth was tentatively figured 
for mid-December. On December 13 its immi- 
_nmence was confirmed, for on that day Phoebe 

began a noisy and almost continuous squabbling 
with her mate, chasing him away from her with 
vicious lunges and up-sweeping motions of her 
head. She bellowed and roared with wide-open 
mouth and as she slashed upward with her long 
lower teeth she gave Peter several glancing blows 
that broke the skin. Her determination to drive 
him away was so frenzied on December 15 that 
the two animals were separated, Phoebe being 
locked in the pool and Peter confined to the stall 
above the pool. He did not take kindly to his 
exclusion from the warm water, but with a heavy 
iron gate barring access to the steps, and Phoebe 
lying at the foot of the steps and roaring at him, 
there was nothing he could do about it. 


sre Phoebe goes, there the baby goes — gener- 
alittle back of her head, where she can keep an 
on it but sometimes actually under her chin. Baby 
; well away when Phoebe roars at her mate. 


On the morning of December 16 Phoebe and 
Peter were continuing to bellow at each other 
and since it was obvious that Phoebe would not 
feed peacefully while her mate was nearby, Peter 
was turned out of doors. The weather was mild 
and bright. Phoebe then climbed the stairs and 
began to eat from the mound of hay, grain and 
vegetables on the floor of the stall. 

At 9:10 a.m. she returned to the pool, swim- 
ming slowly and restlessly. The water was low — 
only about 18 inches deep, for the keepers had 
drained it and quickly scrubbed it while she was 
feeding. At 10:05 a.m. there was a small “plop” 
and a threshing sound, and an instant later a 
baby Hippopotamus's head popped to the surface 
and, with a typical Hippo gesture, wiggled its 
pinkish ears. 

All this time the pool was being filled with 


warm water as rapidly as possible. The rushing 


of the water and the trumpeting and door-banging 
of the elephants at the other end of the building 
— vain attempts to impress upon their keepers 
that they had not had all the breakfast they 
wanted — seemed not to disturb Phoebe in the 
slightest. She lay in the far corner of the pool, 
where the heating pipes kept the water warmest, 
and for the most part penned the baby between 
her body and the wall. Her movements were 
slow and deliberate and probably she knew at 
every instant just where the baby was, although 
to observers on the edge of the pool it seemed 
several times that she must surely “squash” the 
baby against the wall. 

Hippopotamuses normally are born under 
water and nurse under water. Phoebe’s offspring 
was born in the water, rather than under it, on 
account of the low stage of the pool, but it filled 
rapidly to its normal depth of three feet and 
during the day the baby nursed. Phoebe was 
seen to lie down, the baby went below the sur- 
face, and on one occasion stayed down for about 
40 seconds. Its first observed nursing period 
was at 12:30 p.m., a little more than two hours 
after birth. 

The patient father, by this time hungry and 
anxious to get into the heated pool, was allowed 
back in the building early in the afternoon. His 
reappearance was the signal for Phoebe to begin 
her bellowing and head-tossing all over again. 

There could be no question of allowing Peter 
to go down into the pool, for Phoebe stood guard 
at the foot of the steps and made her intentions 
clear. For the next four days Peter raged against 
her injustice. He reared ponderously against the 
bars that separate the stall from the pool, he 
slashed at the bars until bits of teeth splintered 
off, and he shoved with all the force of his ton- 
and-a-half body against the pool gate. After four 
days he gave up trying. 

It is very bad form in the scientific world to 
say that an animal is dispirited, discouraged and 
sad; those are human terms and animals are not 
people. But Peter II looked dispirited, discour- 
aged and sad, and he acted as if he were. His 
eyes grew lack-lustre, he stood for hours on end 
with his chin resting on the floor of the stall, he 
made few and brief attempts to eat. Sometimes 
he sank down beside the stone feeding trough 
with his chin resting on it, as it had so often 
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rested on the soft pillow of Phoebe’s back, and 
he stared unwinking and unmoving at the blank 
wall. The Zoo staff felt sorry for him, but there 
was nothing it could do except to rig up a spray 
of warm water and give him a shower bath all 


The sound is lacking but there 
is no doubt about the fury when 
Peter (on the left) slipped into 
the pool for his first soak in days. 


day long—a poor substitute for the pool that 
would have buoyed him up and taken some of 
the weight off his feet. 

For the first two days Phoebe was fed on the 


The pool had been drained 
order to force Peter upstairs k 
he simply lay down on the fic 
and defied keepers to move hi 


bottom steps of the pool but on December 18 the 
pool had to be drained for cleaning and Phoebe 
and the baby climbed the steps and were in the 
stall with Peter. Phoebe roared as she came up 
the steps and was apparently determined to give 
Peter a hard time every minute of her stay out of 
water. She was allowed up again on December 
24 and seemed slightly less ageressive. 

On December 29 she was allowed upstairs once 
more and then she made a mistake: tempted by 
the hay and grain in a far corner, she turned her 
back for an instant, and Peter lumbered to the 
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stairs and down into the pool. Phoebe saw too 
late what he had done, and went roaring after 
him, with the baby close behind. But it was 
Peter's first opportunity to soak and he refused to 
budge from a protected corner. It was a pre- 
carious soak that he enjoyed, however, for every 
time he made a motion as if to roll, Phoebe came 
at him with open mouth and he had to stay alert 
and ready to roar back. 

At 3 o'clock that afternoon, knowing that 
Phoebe and the baby needed the pool worse than 


Peter did, the keepers drained it and with shout- 
ing and prodding with brooms finally forced 
Peter to vacate. It seemed for quite a while that 
they were not going to be able to dislodge him, 
for at one stage he simply lay down on the floor 
_ of the empty pool and resisted all urging to get 
up and go. 

Go he finally did, nevertheless, and after a few 
resentful roars Phoebe and the baby settled down 
_ in the water. Not until January 5 would Phoebe 
tolerate Peter even in the stall without bellowing 
at him continuously, although she was forced to 
go upstairs every day for feeding. Indeed, she 
got very little to eat herself, being so preoccupied 
with keeping an eye on Peter and making sure 
he did not slip into the pool again. 

The baby took no part in this family quarrel. 
When Phoebe roared and tossed her head, the 


youngster usually scuttled to the far side of its 
mother, out of the way of anything that might 
happen. 

But such violent antipathy between the sexes 
cannot go on forever, else the Hippopotamus 
race would cease to exist. Phoebe grew more and 
more tolerant, and on the morning of January 12, 
one day short of four weeks after the birth of 
the baby, Peter quietly descended to the warm 
and soothing water of the pool while Phoebe 
was feeding in the stall, and she made no protest. 


HOEBE'S solicitous care for her offspring has 

created one kind of problem; the opposite 
maternal attitude in an Agile Wallaby has cre- 
ated another. 


On October 7, one of the Agile Wallabies in 


the Kangaroo House was seen to be carrying a 


“joey” in her pouch. Another Agile was known 


to have a baby of about the same age. 

Things went along normally for several weeks 
and then, at the end of November, both babies 
were found in one pouch. Knowing that one- 
to-a-pouch is the rule among Kangaroos, keepers 
tried to restore the excess baby to its own mother, 
but she would have none of it and quickly re- 
moved it from her pouch. 

Attempts have been made several times in the 
past to rear orphaned or abandoned “joeys” by 
hand, but seldom with success. Usually they 
were too young to “transplant” successfully to an 
artificial pouch. 

In this instance, the joey —a female — was 
several weeks old and quite large enough and 
vigorous enough to survive. On December ] 
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Snugly wrapped in cloth and tucked inside Mr. 
Davis’s sweater, the little Agile Wallaby (a 
female) is always motionless and perfectly at 
home, however suddenly her ‘“‘mother”’ moves. 


Photograph by Martin Iger 


Associate Curator of Mammals Davis wrapped 
the baby in a warm towel and took it to his home 
in New Jersey, where an artificial, knitted pouch 
was soon prepared for it. The baby is thriving 
and growing. Several times it has been brought 
back to the Zoological Park, well wrapped up and 
with only its head protruding from the bundle 
under Mr. Davis’s sweater. It is quiet and un- 
afraid, restless only when feeding time approaches 
and making sucking motions with its lips while 
its bottle of cow’s milk is being warmed. 


Streamer-tail Expedition— 


How to Catch a Shooting Star 


By OLIVER GRISWOLD 


Coordinator of Radio, Television and 
Film Dept., University of Miami 


HREE STREAMER-TAIL HUMMINGBIRDS that 

have charmed many visitors to the Bronx 

Zoo's Jewel Room were products of my 
first adventure in bird collecting. Remembering 
my first sight of Streamer-tails, | am still amazed 
at my success in catching them. 

I made their acquaintance at Strawberry Hill, 
3,000 feet up in the mountains above Kingston, 
Jamaica. (Jamaica, incidentally, is the only place 
where Streamer-tails are found, although there 
are seventeen species of hummingbirds in the 
Caribbean). Our bird is Trochilus polytmus. 

Mrs. Griswold and I had strolled out in the 
exhilarating coolness of the mountain air and we 
had walked scarcely fifty feet along the precipi- 
tous edge of the hilltop garden when there, on a 
bare twig of a cedar overhanging the face of the 
mountain, was a male Streamer-tail. It was sur- 
prisingly large — almost ten inches long, includ- 
ing the streaming tail. Its head was velvety black, 
its back a bronzy-green, and the tail and two long 
streamers also black. A somber little bird, you 
might think, until it turned and you caught the 
vivid glory of the emerald green breast that some- 
times reflected the light as if it were metallic and 
at others seemed infused with an inner, glowing 
light. 

I tip-toed back and beckoned to Mrs. Griswold. 
As we watched, his two streamers pulsed slightly 
in rhythm with each gentle breath and the after- 
noon sun lighted up his shining red, needle-like 
bill. Then he turned to look at us, raising his 
velvety crest and revealing the glitter of his breast. 

With a sharp tzeek he whirred off in a rising 


One of the Streamer-tails Mr. Griswold sent to 
the Bronx Zoo is shown here seemingly danc- 
ing in mid-air. We have three of these daz- 
zling beauties, all males — and kept separate! 


At zenith he 
cried tzeek tzeek and put on top speed. 


the mountainside. 


arc, Out Over 
As a trim 
meteor with black comet tails he diminished to a 
speck and vanished in the blue space over the 
valley. 

Knowing that I was supposed to catch Streamer- 
tails for the science program of the University of 
Miami television show, Mrs. Griswold looked 
thoughtfully at me. 

“How do you catch a shooting star?” she asked. 

I found the answer to that question eventually, 
but I also learned a number of other interesting 
things about Streamer-tails. 


4 Bae MALE STREAMER-TAIL is not only Ornate 
and gorgeously colored, but also v iolently bel- 


ligerent. Thicsisea: charac teristic of mz ny species 
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of hummingbirds, but the Streamer-tail demon- 
strates it most dramatically, notably 


protecting its feeding territory. 


in jealously 


Repeatedly we watched one who “owned” a 
particularly rich segment of the Strawberry Hill 
garden. After feeding a few minutes from flower 
to flower, he would helicopter up from the final 
blossom and hang stationary on blurred wings 
while he surveyed his domain. 

Next he zoomed up to a high watch-tower, a 
dead twig under the shade of overhanging cedar 
boughs. On this cool perch his brilliant coloring 
virtually disappeared and as he kept an eye on his 
realm, he was almost invisible in the shadows. 

Within three or four minutes, usually, another 
male Streamer-tail arrived, peered cautiously 
about, and started purloining from the blossoms. 


The “owner,” as though unable to believe his 
eyes, at first simply stared at this rash effrontery. 
Then, with a ringing battle-cry of tzeek tzeek 
izeek and a curious, rattling whirr of his tail 
feathers, he attack-dived upon the interloper. 

If the intruder hesitated, a few smart, battering 
wing-whacks were sufficient to impell him into 
headlong flight. I never saw one stand his ground. 
The outraged “owner” pursued with might and 
main, whacking with wings and tzeeking furi- 
ously. Over the brow of the knob they whizzed, 
instantly dwindling to motes and vanishing with 
the impression that their momentum would carry 
them on for miles. 

Now the area was still and peaceful. Gradually, 
a Bananaquit here, a Tody and a Yellow-faced 
Grassquit there, would appear in the shrubbery. 
For a short while they would hop busily among 
the branches, feeding rapidly until another 
Streamer-tail appeared. 

The Streamer-tails constantly harried the black 
and yellow Bananaquits and the glittering, grass- 
green Todies. But these docile birds always 
melted quickly into the protection of the shrub- 
bery. 

We discovered the Streamer-tail that claimed 


dusk, small clouds of gnats emerged from the 
age between these two cedars and then the 
2amer-tails fed heavily, snapping their final 
al of the day and hovering like helicopters. 
Photograph by Oliver Griswold 
the territory by no means had clear title. If he 
were away overlong in pursuit of a trespasser, an- 
other was certain to slip in to chase out the Todies 
and Quits and sip happily until the “owner” re- 
turned to route him. Also, we learned that the 
“owner,” himself, was a claim-jumper in other 
territories. 

Many times we saw him rushing back in panic, 
chased around the curve of the mountain by the 
lord of another domain, tzeeking and whirring 
indignation. All day the slopes of Strawberry 
Hill were enlivened by the streaking tandems of 
green comets. Yet not once did we see any clinch 
in mortal combat. 

One day, while a hibiscus hedge was being 
trimmed, a Streamer-tail nest with one naked 
nestling was discovered. We watched it until the 
little fellow developed to the stage of standing on 


the edge to flicker his pin-feathered wings. ‘Then, 
with infinite gentleness, Vincent Walker, the 
flower-bed gardener, tied a soft, cotton string 
around his spindly left tarsus and fastened the 
other end to the nest. The mother continued to 
feed with undiminished zeal. 

We visited the nest regularly, and Mrs. Gris- 
wold dubbed the gangly youngster “Hilton Hum- 
mingbird.” 

Ase Hilton’ developed, he tried one flight of 
three inches, which was the length of his tether. 
I put him back on the edge of the nest, and he 
never jumped again. How this “bird-brained” 
midget could so quickly learn that he was tied, 
I have never understood. 

One night, when “Hilton’s’ mother was no 
longer brooding him, although she was still feed- 
ing him, down came a torrential rain. I visual- 
ized the poor little fellow as drenched and chill- 
ing, so with flashlight and umbrella I groped 
through the storm to discover “Hilton” sitting 
perkily on the edge of the nest, his stubby baby 
bill pointed up in the air and his well-oiled feath- 
ers shedding every drop perfectly. Nevertheless, 
I “rescued” him, took him to our room, and 
tethered him to a twig on top of the bureau. 

I proceeded to give him lessons in drinking from 
a test tube. This took a bit of patience, for 
hitherto, his natural eating position had been with 
head raised and mouth wide open, while his 
mother rammed in her long bill to the hilt and 
pumped in food. The youngster had trouble 
understanding that now he must tip his bill 
down. But once he tasted the delicious mixture, 
he needed no instructions in drinking. His in- 
stinct for lapping and pumping was in perfect 
order. 

Meanwhile, Vincent had inquired throughout 
the neighboring vales about bird lime, a sticky 
substance often used to capture birds, and in a 
few days we acquired a quantity. By this time I 
had spotted the resting twig of a magnificent 
specimen of the Streamer-tail at the foot of the 
hill. Smearing it with bird lime, I retreated to 
nearby shadows to watch results. In less than 
three minutes, the bird zoomed to the perch, 
alighted on the gum, and was mine. Gently, I 
pried his tiny toes out of the diabolically sticky 
stuff and wiped them clean with kerosene. 

In the large holding cage, he buzzed about 
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gaily, but ignored the test tube feeders. On the 
hour | caught him in my hand, poked his bill 
into the liquid and watched him take in amazing 
quantities. The third day he got the idea and 
started drinking freely from the feeders in the 
cage. 

] put out more bird lime, each day adding a fine 
specimen or two, until the cage whirred with the 
wings of twelve. Several were fully-matured 
males, several immature with only the beginnings 
of long tails and four were females. 

“Hilton” joined them and, as we suspected, 
after a few days without his leash, began to fly 
as well as any. 

B‘“ HOME in Miami with my prizes, I im- 

mediately made a fine cage with many 
perches, a plethora of feeders and ample flight 
space. [he next evening I noticed numerous un- 
explained loose feathers on the bottom of the 
cage. The following morning, after filling the 
feeders, I quietly retreated to a corner and sat 
motionless until the birds forgot me. 

Squabbling soon broke out, then sparring, then 
duels, and finally a real Donnybrook. The cage 


was awhirl with fury. These tiny sprites were 


battling with the frenzy of little gladiators. At- 
tackers zoomed at victims as they clung desper- 
ately to their perches. With jabbing bills and bat- 
tering wings and clamoring tzeek-tzeeks, they 
forced the perchers backward until they hung al- 
most upside down. When one was finally knocked 
off on his back, an aggressor dropped on him, 
alternately hammering and yanking out feathers. 
Then they rolled over, each jabbing the other. 

I stepped up to the cage. ‘The ruckus stopped 
like magic. Instantly every bird was on his perch, 
calmly preening, and looking just like a little 
angel. 

This was a major lesson for me. I recognized 
it for an outburst of the deep and strong instinct 
to protect feeding territory, a mighty and com- 
pletely understandable force. 

Thereafter, every hummingbird I have col- 
lected on ensuing expeditions has been given a 
private compartment with individual room serv- 
ice. No more dormitories or group dining halls. 


A bath in fine spray was the height of delight 
for this Streamer-tail. The author is turning 


the hose on it. After the bath, the bird dried 


itself in the sun with much vigorous preening. 
Photograph by Oliver Griswold 


This recognition of their natural desire to protect 
their food domain has been basic to a consider- 
able number of successes with numerous other 
rarer and more delicate species. 

Unfortunately, the feathers that had been 


pulled out in combat included all the long stream- 


ers. Some grew them back in two-and-a-half 
months. Others took three. This seems to be an 
over-long time, and perhaps the cooler winter 
weather of Miami or the diet was the cause. 

The Streamer-tails have shown a notable hardi- 
ness in captivity, as well as producing new rec- 
ords in aviculture. Several I sent to England, 
which were reported to be the first seen there, 
attracted considerable notice, especially a pair 
reputed to be the first to hatch young in cap- 
tivity. Captain R. S. de Quincy of Marden, 
Hereford, wrote me his pair hatched two chicks. 
But the chicks survived less than a month. 

The Cleveland Zoo, Director Leonard J. Goss 


has written me, was so successfully able to pro- 


This picture of ‘‘Celia, Jr.’ was 
taken on June 11 when the chick 


was 24 days old — strong, perky, 
and already quite well feathered. 
Both photographs by Dudley Brumbach, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

The first Streamer-tail hatched in 

America, at the Cleveland Zoo. 

Here the female has alighted on 

the nest preparatory to feeding. 


vide diet, controlled temperature and nesting 
conditions that two sets of two eggs each were 
laid. The first set broke when the nest tumbled. 
But the second hatched. 

That was May 18, 1959. One chick died in 
the nest June 3. 

As to the survivor, Dr. Goss wrote me Novem- 
ber 6: “I can report that the Streamer-tail chick 
is still thriving. It is a female.” 

He went on to say that she is named “Celia, 
Jr.,” after Mrs. Lee S. Crandall, wife of the Gen- 
eral Curator Emeritus of the New York Zoological 
Park, and I was most complimented to be referred 
to as “Celia, Jr.’s” godfather. C“Celia, Jr.” was 
still flourishing when ANiMaAL Kincpom went to 
press in late January. ) 
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In the wild, the Streamer-tails had consistently 
revealed characteristics that led me to believe they 
would do well in captivity. Sometimes on wood- 
land trails, from nowhere, a Streamer-tail would 
appear to hover before my face, helicoptering 
backward as I walked along, keeping constantly 
just a few feet ahead, while he inspected the 
visage under the hat brim. ‘This appeared to be, 
not belligerency, but merely impelling curiosity, 
coupled with complete self-confidence. Several 
times I made quick moves with my hands, as if to 
catch him. Always, he just darted backward, 
barely out of range. 

I noted, too, that all hummingbirds seen in the 
wild were always either on the wing or perched 
on small twigs. The twigs were usually bare. If 
they alighted on a leaf-bearing twig, almost in- 
variably the perching space was bare on either 
side of them for the full length of the wing. Al- 
though their alighting and taking off was too 
quick for my eye, I surmised that this selection 
of an open space was because they used their 
wings as brakes to land or to rise directly from 
the perches. Possibly no coasting in or springing 
off. But this might be debatable. 

However, I never saw a hummingbird alight 
on the ground or any other flat surface. 

It has been said by some observers that they 
cannot walk or hop or run. But you should see 
them run sidewise on a perch ina cage! To check 
this, I have shifted a feeder from one side of a 
cage to another, when a bird was anxious to feed, 
just to watch the lightning speed of the tiny side- 
wise steps. I daresay it is probably true that hum- 
mingbirds cannot walk or hop forward or back- 
ward as so many other birds do, but their sidewise 
locomotion is agile and speedy. The foot motion 
is so fast they appear to glide from one side of 
the perch to the other. 

To me, one of the most astonishing discoveries 
was the males’ manner of preening the two long 
tail feathers. I had early learned their fondness 
for bathing. 

They greatly enjoyed the fine mist of a garden 
hose gently sprayed into the cages. How they 
fluffed and rollicked! 

After shaking the excess drops from his ret- 
tices, the bird would twist his tail feathers side- 
wise and forward to bring them closer to his feet. 
Then while balancing on one foot, he reached 
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back with the other, grasped the streamer with 
his toes, pulled it forward in a curve, and ran it 
through his bill to smooth out the wet barbs. It 
made one think of a wringer or a clothes mangle. 

In this way, he could preen approximately the 
farther half of each long feather. Then, for final 
drying, he would vibrate the streamers so fast 
that, to the eye, it appeared he had about a 
dozen tails. 

At this stage, his bright green breast had turned 
red, for as the emerald sheen became wet, it 
turned to ruby. The bronzy-green on the back 
became flecked with red. Then gradually, as the 
feathers dried, the ruby disappeared and the green 
returned. 

Intrigued by this phenomenon, I sought the 
explanation in books, to learn that pigments are 
by no means the total answer to the hues of birds, 
but that in the feathers layers of refractive cells 
sort the rays of light and, like prisms, account for 
many of the color glories that delight the human 
eye. 

But most surprising was the discovery that 
the male of this allegedly songless species defi- 
nitely sings. Some might say that it depends on 
how liberally one interprets the meaning of the 
verb to sing. I would say it might also depend on 
what the bird, himself, feels he is doing. 

This pouring forth of sound usually took place 
in the morning. Hunching down against the 
perch, with occipital crest spread out on either 
side of the head in charming display, he burst 
into vigorous runs and trills. Although barely 
qualifying as music to the human ear, these were 
obviously a magnificent rendition in the opinion 
of the Streamer-tail. What jubilance! 

To me, even if they didn’t have complete 
melodic accuracy, they certainly seemed to have 
the full intent and purpose of song. It was clearly 
a gay heart in a healthy body bubbling over in 
all-out exuberance. 

Since the first expedition to Jamaica, we have 
made many others to Caribbean and Latin Amer- 
ican countries, each with its delights with the 
hummingbird family. We have collected some 
larger species and many smaller, but to the 
Streamer-tails I am especially indebted. 

They were the first to show me that in the 


small creatures of nature are many of her great 
A c 
surprises. 


The Curious F eeding Habits 
of the Java Wart Snake 


By HERNDON G. DOWLING 


Associate Curator of Reptiles 


Go OSS THEM A COUPLE OF ORANGES,” 
; was the facetious advice offered by 
one of my herpetological colleagues 
when I inquired about the food habits of captive 
Java Wart Snakes. A pair of these unusual ani- 
mals (Acrochordus javanicus Hornstedt) was on 
its way to the Zoological Park, and I had hoped 
to lay in a supply of their favorite food before 
they arrived. The reference to oranges concerned 
a report by Annandale in 1905 that, among other 
curious features and habits, these snakes were 
said to feed on “soft fruits.” This interesting bit 
of “information” was religiously copied in the 
scientific literature for several decades, and only 
recently fell into disrepute when the evidence 
had become overwhelming that all snakes, be they 
ten inches or ten yards in length, feed on other 
animals. 

The actual feeding habits of the Java Wart 
Snakes are, as it happens, just as curious as An- 
nandale’s report — but entirely different. 

Two species of Wart Snakes inhabit the slow- 
moving rivers of southeastern Asia, and extend 
from India all the way through the East Indies to 
Australia — which means that they must be able 
to cross areas of open sea. They are so different 
from other snakes of the family Colubridae as to 
have been placed in a separate subfamily of their 
own, Acrochordinae. Ours are representatives of 
the larger species (A. javanicus), and are choco- 
late-brown above with a lateral light stripe or 
series of blotches, and are uniform cream-colored 
below. Neither species is often seen in American 
zoos, because of their distant habitat and the fact 
that they usually refuse all food and eventually 
starve to death. 

Curator Charles Shaw of the San Diego Zoo 
had maintained one of these snakes for a record 
time of three years and ten months — on a weekly 


force-feeding of sardines. Other zoos had done 
not nearly so well, and our supplier assured us 
that we, too, would have to push fish down their 
throats, by hand. 

Wart Snakes are not handsome at best and on 
land one looks like nothing so much as a worn- 
out, wrinkled and underinflated fire hose. The 
best known photographs (taken at the Zoological 
Park many years ago), depict an individual on 
the floor and held in the hand, and show quite 
well the folds of loose granular skin. Out of the 
water the snakes seem awkward and sluggish, and 
appear to be almost helpless. They do not try to 
move very much, and what little movement they 
make is extremely slow. 

Close examination of the snakes when they ar- 
rived showed the body and head to be covered 
with small, granular, heavily-keeled scales. ‘Their 
eyes were small and dull, and the nostrils “top- 
side,” as would be expected in a specialized 
aquatic animal. The usual large head plates — 
and even the normal broad transverse ventral 
plates — were completely absent. ‘The loss of such 
useful structures as ventral plates would seem to 
be disadvantageous to the snake, but it has made 
the fortune of many an East Indian hunter. 
These hunters sell thousands of Acrochordus 
skins every year, for the absence of ventral plates 
means that the skin is uniform for its entire cir- 
cumference, and thus makes nearly twice as much 
useful leather for its size as would that of a more 
ordinary snake. Reaching a reported length of 
nine feet — with a good deal of extra loose skin, 
and with small scales — these snakes are tops for 
“reptile skin” leather goods. 

Nevertheless, the usefulness of such loose and 
undifferentiated skin to the animal itself is not 
immediately apparent. In fact, I have never seen 
any suggestion that the skin might serve a prac- 
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Even in the water, the Java Wart Snake 
seems limp as it crawls slowly about the floor 
of its tank. Right: The extremely loose skin and 
the eyes at the top of head are characteristic. 


tical purpose. As soon as our new acquisitions 
were released in one of the large (4 ft. by 4 ft.) 
aquaria in the Reptile House, however, it became 
obvious that the skin was more utilitarian than 
would be supposed from a dry-land view. Muscles 
under the skin in the rear half of the body com- 
pressed it neatly into as good an oar as a sea-snake 
might pride itself on. With this modified struc- 
ture the snakes actively swam about in the water, 
showing little similarity to the sluggish creatures 
that they were on land. Although the tiny eyes 
continued to look dull, the tongue became active 
and proved to be another surprise. Light yellow- 
ish and slender, it was proportionately the longest 
and most deeply forked tongue that we had seen 
ona snake. With this remarkable organ the snakes 
inspected every corner of their new quarters, and 
finally settled down on the bottom, tucking them- 
selves partly under a large rock. Here they again 
became their usual lethargic selves. The only 
movements were a slow and deliberate raising of 
heads to the water surface for a breath of air. 
As we had been warned, the Wart Snakes 
seemed completely disinterested in the frozen 
smelt that make up the main diet of our other 
watersnakes. Force-feeding was considered but 
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discarded, for the record demonstrates that rarely 
is a reptile helped by force-feeding, and most of 
them live longer while starving than they do 
under the rough handling necessary in force- 
feeding. What is more, we have had extraordi- 
nary luck in having our animals feed themselves 
when given a sufficient variety of choices. One 


Anaconda (Eunectes murinus Linnaeus), cap- 
tured by Dr. James A. Oliver in Trinidad, waited 
for a full year before beginning to feed. It has 
now been with us for almost four years and re- 
cently gave birth to 14 young. 

After offering smelt, unsuccessfully, for a 
couple of weeks I stopped at a bait store on the 
way to the Zoo and bought a dozen live minnows. 
When released in the aquarium they elicited the 
same response — complete disinterest. The next 
morning, though, eight of them were gone! The 
others disappeared the following nights. It was 
the same at the next feeding: apparent disinter- 
est while we were watching, but a great deal of 
interest, and actual feeding, when no one was 
around. 

The feeding was something we had to see. | 
could find no record of the feeding habits of these 
snakes, and they would surely be interesting. We 
waited several days beyond the weekly feeding 
date and then introduced some minnows early one 
morning before the public had begun to arrive. 
A wave of the long tongue and slow movement 
of one of the snakes toward the school of fishes 
showed immediate interest. As a minnow swam 
close there was a sudden sidewise snap that sur- 
prised us all—including the minnow, which 
disappeared down the snake’s gullet amid a 
shower of scales. We had had no idea that Acro- 
chordus could move that fast. There must be a 
good set of body muscles under that loose skin! 
The real surprise, though, was yet to come. 

After a couple of fishes had been captured by 
this sidewise snap technique (which is also used 
by North American watersnakes of the genus 
Natrix), the minnows became wary and swam to 
the far corner of the aquarium. The Wart 
Snake gave up its active pursuit and seemed to be 
resting, lying on the bottom with its body ar- 
ranged in a series of loose S-shaped loops. After a 
while the minnows became calmer and began to 
seek hiding places near the bottom. One of them 
swam into one of the open loops and tried to push 
under. A sudden movement of the body and the 
loop was no longer open! ‘The small fish was com- 
pletely enveloped in that loose, gritty skin and in 
a few moments the snake’s head came back to 
pick up the now-motionless prey. 

We watched the snake “fish” successfully sev- 
eral more times. It merely lay in its S-looped po- 


sition until a fish squeezed into one of the open 
coils or otherwise made contact with its body. 
If the fish bumped into the body hard enough to 
be felt, the snake reacted instantly by throwing 
coils about that section of its body. However, if 
the fish swam into a loop gently, the snake did 
not seem to realize it, at first. Presently its head 
was brought over the loops from the anterior end 
back. When the head came opposite the loop 
where the fish rested, the sensitive tongue, or 
perhaps the nostrils, relayed the information 
“Fish!” to that part of the body, and the loops 
contracted and made the capture. If the fish did 
any amount of struggling, additional coils were 
thrown around it, sometimes to the extent that the 
entire body of the snake was arranged in a ball, 
with the fish hidden somewhere towards its cen- 
ter. Only when the fish bumped, as it were acci- 
dentally, while swimming by, did the Wart Snake 
miss its prey. 

Acrochordus is a constrictor, then; a fish-con- 
strictor, if you will. The utility of the loose, 
small-scaled, sandpaper-like skin becomes obvious 
when its fish-trapping technique is observed. 
Even a large fish with such a flat and sandpapery 
band wrapped around it would have a difficult 
time escaping. It is interesting to consider that 
one of the morphological features that some of 
the more specialized members of the venomous 
sea-snakes (Family Elapidae, Subfamily Hydro- 
phiinae) have developed is small, rough Cin 
some, actually toothed) body scales. Whether 
these snakes, also, constrict their prey seems to be 
unknown. 

We still do not know whether we were just 
lucky in getting the one snake in a thousand Cor 
the two snakes, for we are not sure whether both 
our specimens are feeding) that would feed in 
captivity, or whether any Wart Snake, given deep 
water at 80° F., fishes of appropriate types, and 
time, would do so. Obviously, the bait minnows 
available to us are smaller than their usual prey. 
The snake often takes a seemingly long time to 
discover a small fish in its coils after it is cap- 
tured. We hope that our success, and the ob- 
servations gained thereby, will lead others to ex- 
periment and see whether their Acrochordus, too, 
will feed voluntarily. If they do, these interest- 
ing snakes may become much more common in 


zoological collections. 
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ZOO NEWS 
IN 
PICTURES 


Photographs by 
SAM DUNTON 


Two months old (when this photograph w) 
made on December 17) and growing fast! TI 
OKAPI baby gave the whole Bronx Zoo staff 
fright at the end of December when it was see 
to be limping and apparently unable to p 
weight on its right front leg. X-ray examinatic 
failed to disclose a fracture or a chipped bor 
and it was supposed that the baby injured itse 
by slipping. The injury — or bruise — is disai 
pearing and everything seems to be all righ 


The BAY COLOBUS (Colobus badius) of the 
Belgian Congo is a rare monkey — in fact, this 
is the first one ever exhibited in the United 
States. Like so many African rarities, it came 
to us from Charles Cordier, one of the world’s 
ereat animal collectors. Most Colobus monkeys 
are black-and-white; this one is brown. Oddly, 
for a monkey, it likes fish, although the bulk 
of its food is fruits and vegetables. Heavily 
infested with parasites when it arrived, it is 
still undergoing treatment in the Animal Hos- 
pital but should be on exhibition this spring. 


CAPE HUNTING DOG puppies are not the 
most appealing puppies imaginable — but any- 
way they are more attractive than their par- 
ents! These four are the survivors of a litter of 
six, and the first born in the Zoological Park 
in 17 years. Cape Hunting Dogs are notori- 
ously nervous and high- strung and if excited, 
may kill their offspring. ‘The renale of our pair 
is extremely solicitous and at the time of birth 
actually helped the female to clean and care 
for the puppies. He had been excluded from 
the female’s compartment before the birth, but 
she became so excited that he was allowed to 
stay with her. Both parents are highly protec- 
tive of the pups, even against fhe keeper. 


When an instructor in the training school of the Chinese Nationalist Army 
wrote some time ago and said he had a FORMOSAN GIANT FLYING 
SQUIRREL as a pet — and did we want to buy it? —we jumped at the 
chance. For this is a very large, rare and beautiful squirrel and we had 
never before exhibited it. In Pe almost nothing is known of its habits in 
the wild. Presumably they are much like ehowe of our own, but much 
smaller, Flying Squirrels. The animal is quite tame and readily allows 
itself to be picked up and spread to show its “wings.” On the back it is 
reddish-brown; white on the head and below. So far, it is eating mostly 
fruits. Its scientific name is Petaurista alborufus lena. The mainland form 
of this squirrel attains a length of 40 inches, somewhat larger than ours. 
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The baby TIGER is named “Fini” and 
that’s what we think she is — Dacca’s 32nd 
and presuma bly last cub in her long and 
productive career. Fini was born on Noveme 
ber 14 and for he first time Dacca showed 
no interest in her offspring. Consequently 
little Fini (a female) was taken away from 
her immediately and turned over to Mrs. 
Helen Martini to rear. For the time being 
she is in the Martini home, but she scl 
be big enough to return to the Zoo soon. 


Shark Attack 


But this time man is 
. doing the attacking— 
through a panel of scientists 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


Associate Curator, New York Aquarium 


F MAN'S NATURAL ENEMIES, only the shark 
and the serpent still exact from him a 
full measure of primeval fear. When 
man was a naked, unarmed savage, he was preyed 
upon by many animals; today it is he who has 
become the Nemesis of all wildlife. Animal gods 
and Leopard Men now govern the lives of a bare 
handful of jungle folk, but all over the world, 
even the most sophisticated of city dwellers, if 
they imagine themselves in contact with the wild, 
continue to dread sharks and snakes, often to the 
extent that the mere mention of their names 
elicits feelings of apprehension and _ revulsion. 
Moreover, as far as sharks are concerned, that 
dread is growing. More and more people are be- 
coming aware of the sea —as a place for sport and 
play, as the principal source of man’s future 
wealth, and as the home of original wonders and 
high adventure. Inevitably they are acutely aware 
of the shark as a menace, as one of the very few 
animals given to unprovoked attacks on man. 
There is not the slightest doubt that sharks can 
be man-killers. In fact, when the overwhelming 
evidence is considered, it is hard to realize that 
not many years ago some scientists sincerely be- 
lieved that sharks rarely if ever attacked human 
beings. Sharks, however, cannot in any way be 
considered a major threat to mankind. ‘The 
malarial mosquito, for example, kills more people 
in a single year than the shark has dispatched in 
all time. Since 1919 about one hundred shark at- 
tacks have been recorded in Australia, which of 
all countries with adequate records is the one 
that has suffered the most from sharks. Dr. V. M. 
Coppleson, who carefully studied these incidents 
as well as other unusual causes of death in Aus- 
tralia, has put the shark in a proper perspective: 


“The idea that the sea is full of savage sharks 
swimming around seeking what humans they may 
devour has little to support it. In fact, death by 
shark bite, while grotesquely spectacular, is an 
uncommon cause of death in Australia. The risk 
is less than walking across a road or playing 
cricket or football. More people are killed by 
snakes, bulls and spiders than by sharks, three 
times as many are struck by lightning, and many 
more are killed by horses.” 

All of which makes most people’s fear of sharks 
appear a bit morbid. Nor can the suddenness and 
savagery of the onslaught, the hideous wounds 
and high mortality, even the inscrutable nature 
of the attacker itself, quite explain why people 
feel as strongly about sharks as they do. 

Strangely enough, the very intensity of this 
irrational fear is likely to be responsible for the 
increase in knowledge that may eventually dispel 
the emotion. When people feel very strongly 
about something, sooner or later something has 
to be done about it. This is exactly what the 
U.S. Navy discovered during World War I] 
when it began to send men on long flights over 
lonely, shark-infested oceans. Facing the enemy 
was one thing; fear of being forced down in such 
waters was quite another. ‘To meet this problem 
of morale, the Navy developed the “Shark 
Chaser,” a small cake of chemicals repugnant to 
sharks, so prepared that they dissolved slowly 
when exposed to sea water. As soon as a downed 
flyer, floating in his “Mae West” life preserver, 
spotted a shark, he removed the cake from its 
waterproof envelope and dangled it in the water 
by means of a tape. The Shark Chaser was con- 
sidered a success, both psychologically and opera- 
tionally, but in recent years the desire to im- 
prove it has grown and with this the realization 
of the need to know exactly why sharks attack 


1 ‘Shark Attack.’’ Angus & Robertson, London and Sydney. 1959. 
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men in the first place. Obviously a program of 
scientific study was required, and the Office of 
Naval Research turned to the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences for help. In April, 1958, 
34 experts from the United States, Australia, 
South Africa and Japan met at Tulane Univer- 
sity where they discussed shark attacks and their 
prevention. The need to organize existing knowl- 
edge about sharks quickly became apparent. As 
a result, the experts are now preparing a book to 
do just that. In order to stimulate and direct new 
studies, they formed the A.I.B.S. Shark Research 
Panel. This committee is now supervising a 
worldwide program of research whose aim is a 
better understanding of the behavior and biology 
of sharks which in turn may lead to the solution 
of the shark problem. 

Chairman of the Panel is Dr. Perry W. Gil- 
bert, Professor of Zoology at Cornell University, 
and his office serves as one of its headquarters. A 
brief visit there quickly reveals how varied is the 
Panel's approach to the study of shark attack and 
how all sorts of seemingly unrelated facts are be- 
ing fitted into one coherent picture. Part of the 
ample room forms a laboratory; here a technician 
is preparing slides of shark eyes so that their 
finest structure may be described with the use of 
a microscope. Near her stands a large cabinet 
filled with carefully labeled sharks’ teeth and 
pieces of shark skin. In less than 5 per cent. of 
the cases of attack has the culprit been identified. 
This is understandable when it is realized that 29 
different species of shark have been placed either 
in the category “Known to be Dangerous” or 
“Potentially Dangerous” and that several of these 
are wide-ranging in habit. The victim or witness 
of a shark attack is not likely to notice the fine 
points of structure or coloration that characterize 
different kinds of sharks. Some species have 
uniquely shaped teeth, which occasionally break 
off in the wound — a grisly calling card. In such 
instances, the collection of shark teeth provides a 
simple and accurate key. Someday we may be 
able to identify sharks by the kinds of wounds 
they inflict. To this end, an ever-growing col- 
lection of sharks’ jaws and photographs of 
wounds inflicted by sharks is being assembled by 
Prof. Gilbert. ‘ 

Lining the walls are shelf upon shelf of books 


and papers devoted to some aspect of the shark — 
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the work of biologists, medical men and various 
non-professionals who preceded present-day in- 
vestigators and on whose shoulders they figura- 
tively stand. An important part of the Panel's 
activities is centered in the large green metal filing 
cabinet that stands by itself near Prof. Gilbert's 
desk. Here are kept the records on every shark 
attack known to the Panel. A second set, elab- 
orately cross-indexed, is maintained by the Pan- 
el’s Secretary, Dr. Leonard P. Schultz, in the 
Division of Fishes of the U. S. National Museum. 
As soon as Drs. Gilbert or Schultz learn of an 
attack, they communicate with a scientist in the 
area, no matter how remote, who then gathers all 
the information he can about it. They have the 
help of a printed questionnaire which calls for 
such detailed data as the color of the victim’s 
clothing and the clarity of the water in which 
the attack occurred. Multiple documentation is 
sought whenever possible so that accounts may be 
checked against one another. Newspapermen 
and the attending physician often contribute sig- 
nificant details. All this is assembled in its own 
individual folder along with newspaper clippings 
and photographs. Later, official documents, such 
as a coroner’s report, may be added. There are 39 
folders on file for the year 1959, originating from 
such widely scattered localities as Tasmania, 
Mozambique, the Solomon Islands, Panama, the 
Philippines, Florida and California. Twenty-five 
of them are identified by white finding-tabs, 
which indicate that the victim recovered, but the 
rest are marked with red. In these fourteen in- 
stances, the individual died. 

Sometime in the future, when the green filing 
cabinet is much fuller than it is now, an analysis 
of the carefully documented attacks may reveal 
some as-yet hidden regular patterns or correla- 
tions. Then we may be able to predict with conf- 
dence under what conditions shark attacks are 
most likely to occur —and so avoid them. Up to 
now, the single most impressive feature of the at- 
tacks on men by sharks has been their unpre- 
dictability. Men have floated in the sea for hours 
while sharks circled them, even nosed and 
touched them, but did them no harm. On the 
other hand, attacks have occurred under the most 
unusual and different conditions in places where 
no attack had ever been reported before. Com- 
mandante Jacques-Yves Cousteau, who has prob- 
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This 15-foot White or Man-eater Shark, Carcharodon carcharias, became entangled in a net 
off the coast of southern California in the spring of 1958. It weighed slightly more than 
3,000 pounds, and the largest of its characteristically triangulate teeth were more than two 


inches long. The White Shark is generally acknowledged the most dangerous of sharks. 
Photograph by Karl W. Kenyon 


ably had more underwater experience with sharks 
than any other man, declared that “The better 
we are acquainted with sharks, the less we know 
them, and one can never tell what a shark is go- 
ing to do.” 

A few generalizations can be made, however — 
as Panel Member Stewart Springer has done, for 
example. Seldom will a shark bite a man in water 
that is cooler than 65° F. This seems to explain 
the seasonal pattern of shark attacks occurring 
around Australia, on the southeast coast of Africa 
and along our own Atlantic seaboard. That the 
presence of blood or other body exudates attracts 
sharks and puts them in a feeding mood everyone 
will agree. This was dramatically confirmed five 
years ago by a diver who, while moving along the 
bottom near shore in California, was suddenly 
struck on the head by a Leopard Shark, a small 
species not known to attack man and so poorly 
armed that it did not inflict any injury. The 
diver then noticed that his nose had been bleed- 
ing and that blood had been passing into the 
water. After snapping at some blood-tainted ex- 
haust bubbles, the shark turned and again struck 
at the diver’s head. ‘This time it was warded off 
and swam away. Similarly, spearfishermen are 
learning that any dead fish they tie to their belts 


often makes them the center of attraction for 


sharks that ordinarily would pay them no heed. 

Once a shark attack has occurred, the chances 
of several more taking place in the same area are 
relatively high. ‘This statistic, plus the frequent 
history of no attacks in a given area for many 
years, then several attacks within a period of a 
few weeks to a few years followed by another 
long period of freedom from attack, led Copple- 
son to propose his “rogue shark” theory. A single, 
particularly aggressive shark or one that had ac- 
quired the habit of feeding on human beings, 
could account for these patterns nicely, and in a 
couple of instances a “rogue” appears to have 
been caught, whereupon the assaults ceased. 
Man-eating lions and tigers immediately come to 
mind, but there is no evidence that man-eating 
sharks give up feeding on other kinds of prey as 
the big cats frequently do once they have killed 
and eaten a man or two. The classic example of 
a “rogue” shark was the eight-and-a-half-foot 
White or Man-eater Shark that terrorized the 
New Jersey coast in the summer of 1916. Within 
a ten-day period it killed four men or boys and 
mutilated another boy. Two days later a shark 
was caught not far away, and in its stomach were 
found human flesh and bones. No more attacks 
occurred after this. More recently New York 
has had two or three “shark scares,’ but no in- 
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juries that were unequivocally shark-inflicted 
have been suffered by bathers in the metropolitan 
area since 1916. 

One of the New Jersey attacks was unique in 
that the shark’s fourth victim was killed while 
trying to rescue its third, who was being held in 
his arms at the time. 

This appears to be the only instance in which 
a would-be rescuer has been attacked by the shark 
responsible for the original disaster. Incredible, 
yet fully documented, stories have been told of 
how sharks have returned to attack their human 
prey again and again but have not harmed swim- 
mers who were trying to save the injured bather, 
although they were close enough to have been 
bathed by his blood. In one case, the shark was 
able to slip among five men who were trying to 
pass an inflated rubber tube around its victim, 
and administered still another bite. In another in- 
stance, the shark actually pulled its unfortunate 
victim out of the arms of a friend who was trying 
to save him. 

Several similar cases are on record, and they all 
indicate that the shark can accurately locate its 
prey even amid situations of great confusion. 
They also show the shark as singularly intent on 
its prey, even in the presence of other vulnerable 
examples of the same species. This behavior is 
strikingly different from the “mad dog” feeding 


behavior exhibited by schools of bluefish, tuna 


or piranhas, or by groups of sharks in which each 
individual wildly and rapidly snaps at almost 
everything that crosses its path. Evidently sharks 
in groups act differently from sharks alone. 
There are times, at least, when some sharks 
show no discrimination whatsoever in their feed- 
ing habits. The list of things that have been 
found in sharks’ stomachs is long and bizarre and 
includes just about everything, edible or inedible, 
that occurs in the upper levels of the ocean. 
Fishes eaten include seemingly well-protected 
species like the armored Trunkfish, the pin-cush- 
ion Porcupine Fish and the stingray, which some- 
times leaves its sharp bony “sting” embedded in 
the shark’s mouth. Sharks eat other sharks, even 
smaller members of their own species. Some 
sharks specialize in shellfish; most of them relish 


In the special shark pen at tl 
Lerner Marine Laboratory, a Bt 
and a Lemon Shark approach ti 
dead fish lure above which is 
bottle of nigrosine dye, whi 


is to be tested as a repeller 
Photograph by Perry W. Gilbert 


Subduing a nine-and-a-half foot 
Lemon Shark by means of rapid 
anesthetic forced into the mouth 
and over the sensitive gills with 
a garden spray. The shark is 
then easily putin a holding pen. 


squid and octupus if they can get them. Turtles 
are consumed shell and all, and sea birds, sealions, 
seals and even whales are not immune to occa- 
sional attack. Sharks are strictly meat-eaters, and 
since no one has ever accused a shark of being 
fastidious, the presence of horses’ hooves and 
other offal, as well as a corpse now and then, is 
to be expected. But how to explain the mouldy 
bread, decayed oranges, tin cans, oil-soaked cotton 
waste from ships’ engine rooms, and sacks of coal 
that have been removed from various sharks’ 
stomachs? Behavior that permits the swallowing 
of such a miscellany seems poles apart from that 
of a man-eater boring in for his particular prey. 

We really. know very little about the feeding 
behavior of sharks — except that they don’t have 
to turn on their backs or sides to bite, as popular 
belief would have it. As a matter of fact, we know 
surprisingly little about all aspects of shark be- 
havior, and the underlying physiology as well. 
This is a situation that the A.I.B.S. Shark Panel 
has set out to change. Without a good under- 
standing of shark behavior we cannot hope to 
know what makes certain sharks attack men and 
what we can do to eliminate this tendency. 

An obvious first step is to study the sense organs 
of the shark. This reasonably well accomplished, 
we shall have a rudimentary idea of what a 


shark’s world is like — to a shark. We do know 


Dr. Perry W. Gilbert (center) prepares to operate on 
a Nurse Shark, Ginglymostoma cirratum. Although 
considered one of the most inoffensive sharks, the 
Nurse Shark is known fo bite under some conditions. 


that sharks are primarily smell-minded. General 
observations, the anatomy of the brain, and a few 
controlled experiments all agree that smell is the 
most important faculty by which the shark finds 
out what is going on in its environment. Prac- 
tically nothing has been determined about the 
sensitivity of shark noses and not a great deal 
more about what specific chemicals are attracting 
or repelling to a hungry shark. Research along 
these lines is fundamental to any improvement 
of the Navy’s “Shark Chaser.” It is being actively 
pursued on several fronts. 

In order to study the behavior patterns and 
responses of large sharks, including dangerous 
species, special pens have been built in the shal- 
low, clear waters at the Lerner Marine Labora- 
tory on Bimini. These pens are unique, since they 
include an operating chamber into which a large 
shark may be guided, there to be secured in a 
net and lifted out of the water by an overhead 
crane. Prof. Gilbert designed these facilities to 
enable him to administer an anesthetic to a shark, 
then temporarily blind it or block its sense of 
smell. ‘To operate successfully on a shark in 
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this manner is no mean accomplishment when 
one is dealing with a thrashing 800-pound mon- 
ster, which could amputate a man’s arm or send 
him flying through the air with ease. In an- 
other pen, the reactions of sharks, either normal 
or operated-upon, can be observed and recorded 
by means of a motion picture camera. The pres- 
ent tests are being made with chemicals, foods 
and physiological fluids such as blood to find out 
which are attractive, which repellent under dif- 
ferent conditions. One group of substances that is 
being tested are those formed during the rotting 
of shark flesh. A good many years ago, whalers 
noticed that when they killed sharks and allowed 
them to remain in the water to decompose, no 
sharks would be seen for long periods afterwards. 
More systematic observation has confirmed this 
effect on at least some species of sharks, although 
not for all. But it would not be practical to carry 
a piece of rotten shark meat around in order to 
keep the sharks away! Therefore a patient search 
is being made to discover which of the hundreds 
of decomposition products are the active agents. 
Many other materials also require testing, for ex- 
ample, the “ink” that the octopus releases when 
disturbed. When Moray Eels, which regularly 
prey on the octopus, are exposed to this pig- 
mented fluid, they will not bite an octopus even 
if they accidentally bump it with their snout. 

Some people may give off substances — in their 
sweat, for example — that make them especially 
attractive to sharks. Or they may lack a repulsive 
substance present in most people. Prof. Gilbert 
suggests that some day swimmers, divers or pilots 
may be able to take a pill that makes them mal- 
odorous to sharks. 

There are even greater gaps in our knowledge 
of the vision of sharks. At one time sharks’ eves 
were believed to be of little use to them, but Prof. 
Gilbert’s anatomical and behavioral studies indi- 
cate their eyes are very sensitive, although in- 
capable of acute vision. This would explain the 
attraction that light or shiny objects frequently 
have for sharks, and why some dark-skinned 
natives hide the soles of their feet with black 
sandals before going in the water and Greek 
sponge divers hide the palms of their hands in the 
armpits of their black suits. Possibly this may be 
why a shark attacked only the hands of a man who 
recently spent 18 hours in the Atlantic, clinging 
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to a life-preserver cushion from his sunken fishing 
skiff. The myths that sharks rarely if ever attack 
dark-skinned people or that they cannot see any 
dark object may have originated in the attractive- 
ness that light or bright things have for them. 

Other senses must be considered also. Why 
will sharks gather from considerable distances 
around a source of weak, spasmodic motions in 
water, but not strong rhythmic ones? On occasion 
divers have been able to drive away sharks by 
shouting at them underwater, but some sounds 
definitely attract them. The whole subject of the 
effects of underwater sounds and vibrations on 
sharks needs to be investigated. 

The need to analyze the feeding behavior of 
sharks has already been pointed out. Reproduc- 
tion may require some attention, too, because the 
possibility exists that a waxing and waning of ag- 
gressiveness may be associated with hormones and 
the reproductive cycle. Experiments recently 
conducted at the Cape Haze Marine Laboratory 
on the Gulf coast of Florida have showed that 
sharks are capable of learning in a simple fashion. 
Does learning play any role in the development 
of an habitual man-eater or “rogue” shark? 

The Shark Panel of the A.I.B.S. is primarily 
concerned with a single, rather unusual type of 
behavior that occurs in less than 10% of all the 
species of sharks. Nevertheless, in trying to find 
out what causes sharks to attack men and how 
this can be prevented, the Panel has had to go 
far afield. Harmless as well as dangerous species 
have been studied, and fishes other than sharks 
have provided clues pointing to profitable lines of 
research. We have also seen that there is much 
more involved in a thoroughgoing analysis of at- 
tack behavior than the study of the attacks them- 
selves. In fact, the Shark Panel is interested in 
every aspect of the biology of sharks, because no 
one knows just where some piece of information 
vital to the solution of the central problem will 
turn up. 

The more we learn about sharks, the less mys- 
terious they must become. We hope eventually to 
be able to predict and control their behavior to 
such an extent that shark attacks will become a 
thing of the past. Nevertheless, we are sure that 
the sinister essence of the shark will linger in the 
minds of men long after it has ceased to be the 
cause of sudden, unpredictable death. 


A Forest View of Kinkajous 


By ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 
San Isidro del General, Costa Rica 


WENTY YEARS AGO | settled down for a sea- 

son’s work in a cabin near the head of the 

Térraba Valley in southern Costa Rica. 
The tiny rustic dwelling, walled with rough, un- 
painted boards and roofed with red tiles, stood on 
a hillside close by a clearing that was still littered 
with the charred remains of the great trees of the 
rain-forest. ‘To reach the unpaved road that led to 
the distant village, it was necessary to pass two 
broad streams which flowed through the pastures 
in front of the house. The larger of these rivers, 
the Pacuar, could be crossed with dry feet only 
on horseback at the ford. The smaller stream, the 
San Antonio, whose tree-lined course was closest 
to the cabin, could in the dry season, when the 
water was low, be traversed by jumping from 
stone to stone. There was also a footbridge, a 
slender log slightly flattened on top, adequate for 
the barefooted, although one who wore shoes 
preferred to steady himself with a long pole as he 
passed over. 

This rustic bridge had been placed in an en- 
chanting spot. Here the limpid current, after 
purling along a boulder-strewn reach of the chan- 
nel, flowed smooth and deep over great, dark, 
gently inclined rock strata known as lajas. The 
massive riverwood trees that grew on both banks 
reached far over the stream and_ interlocked 
gnarled branches that were heavily burdened with 
ferns, bromeliads, orchids, epiphytic bushes and 
other airplants, which together with the abundant 
foliage of the trees cast a deep shade over the 
quiet water even at noontide. 

Late on an April morning, while I crossed the 
footbridge with the boy who helped me to collect 
botanical specimens, a small animal clambered up 
the underside of the thick, root-enlaced trunk of 
one of the riverwood trees that leaned over the 
stream. It climbed, back downward, beneath 
the inclined trunk until it reached some erect 


branches, up which it easily scrambled into the 
foliage where it stopped and gave us an excellent 
view of itself. About as large as a raccoon or a 
tayra, but more slender than the former, it was 
nearly everywhere clothed with brownish-gray 
fur that appeared thick and soft. Despite its low, 
flattened crown, the animal had an attractive 
little face, with a short, blunt, black muzzle, 
large dark eyes and small rounded ears set far 
down on the sides of the head and expressively 
mobile. Its legs were short, and each foot had five 
toes and a prominent bare sole. There was a 
graceful curve near the end of its long tail. I took 
it to be a Kinkajou, but never before had I en- 
joyed such a good view of one. 

Paying little attention to the two onlookers not 
far below it, the Kinkajou settled down comfort- 
ably amid the branches and began to wash its 
limbs with its tongue, which was remarkably 
long and slender. It seemed very sleepy, for again 
and again it interrupted its licking 
to yawn, opening its mouth wide 
and extruding a surprising 
length of tongue. It con- 
tinued alternately to 
lick its soft pelage and 
to yawn until we grew 
tired of watching it. 


All the warm afternoon, the Kinkajou drowsed 
above the river in the epiphyte-laden boughs of 
the riverwood tree. Soon after lunch I found it 
lying supine in a crotch, its arms thrown over the 
branches for support, its head bent forward and 
resting on its upturned abdomen. Later in the 
afternoon it changed its position, resting now 
with its hindquarters on a thick horizontal bough, 
its foreparts curled forward, and its head between 
its upturned legs. When aroused by a noise, it 
yawned sleepily and soon resumed its slumbers. 

Returning again an hour after nightfall, | 
found the Kinkajou moving off through the top 
of the riverwood tree. When it glanced down at 
me, its eyes gleamed like bright stars in the beam 
of my electric torch. Soon it went off through the 
dusky foliage where I could not follow. It seemed 
an attractive creature and I wished to learn more 
about its ways. But like many of the mammals 
of the tropical forest, it went about its business 
under cover of darkness and was even more difh- 
cult to study than the elusive birds that flitted 
through the high treetops. 

I have never seen a Kinkajou hunting in the 
daytime, as the nocturnal opossum sometimes 
does. Even to find a Kinkajou licking itself and 
drowsing in an exposed position is unusual, for 
these mammals prefer to hide away in holes in 
trees while the sun is in the sky. It has long been 
my habit, as I pass through the woods, to tap on 
trunks containing holes, for at times something 
of interest is thereby discovered. In this way | 
have found the nests of woodpeckers, trogons, 
toucans, ant-thrushes, and other birds, and less 
frequently a mammal has come forth at my sum- 
mons. Not long ago, my hammering brought 
from the dead top of a small living tree a Woolly 
Opossum with three or more little ones, as big as 
mice, clinging to her nipples, their pink tails 
curled up like tendrils. I recall at least three occa- 
sions when I found Kinkajous passing the day in 
holes high up in dead or dying trees. 

One of these Kinkajous took possession of a 
hole thirty feet up in a massive dead trunk in the 
midst of the forest, which when first found by 
me was the dormitory of a male Pale-billed Wood- 
pecker. It was doubtless the powerful chisel-beak 
of this largest of the Central American woodpeck- 
ers that had carved the wide round doorway and 
the deep chamber to which it gave access. For at 
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least two months the woodpecker lodged here 
alone, and in the evening or at daybreak I often 
saw his high-crested, bright red head framed in 
the neatly rounded opening. After he abandoned 
this hole, probably to sleep in a new one that he 
had prepared for himself, his mate used it for a 
while as her nightly lodging. 

After the female woodpecker ceased to sleep in 
this cavity, it remained for several months with- 
out a tenant and I lost interest in it. But one day 
as I passed by, | noticed a twig with some brown 
dead leaves protruding from the hole. When I 
clapped my hands, the sleepy little face of a 
Kinkajou appeared in the doorway and looked 
inquiringly down at me. [| tried to make the ani- 
mal come out and give me a better view of itself, 
but no amount of noise, nor hammering and 
scraping on its trunk, would drive it from its 
snug bedroom. When it had seen enough of the 
obstreperous biped far below, it backed down into 
its dark retreat and stayed out of sight. I con- 
tinued on my way, leaving it to round out its day 


Not as young as the baby Kinkajou the author sav 
being carried by its mother, this is the youngest w 
have had in the collection. It is less than a year old 
slow-moving but a fearless and restless climber 


—or should I say “night”? —in peace. I am not 
sure whether the leafy twig had been carried into 
the hole by the Kinkajou or some other animal, 
possibly a squirrel. But I am certain that the 
woodpecker was not responsible for this addition 
to its former dormitory. 

Early on a sunny morning in May I went into 
our small coffee plantation to cut ‘some garden 
stakes from branches that had been pruned from 
the coffee bushes. My machete struck ringingly 
against the hard wood. After I had cut a few 
stakes, I heard a shrill note, like the call of the 
Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher, a bird which I have 
not seen on this farm. Looking up, I espied a 
small animal climbing a tall, blasted trunk that 
stood at the edge of the plantation, at the brink 
of a high precipice that rose above a rocky water- 
course. In the side of the stub was a long, nar- 
row opening that led into a central hollow, and 
at the top grew a slender, upright sprout. 

The animal was a Kinkajou, and in her mouth 


she held a baby the size of a squirrel. She 


ascended the trunk to the top, then continued up 
the slender sprout, which appeared hardly stout 
enough to bear her weight. Reaching beyond 
this, she grasped the end of a branch of one of 
the trees that shaded the coffee bushes. Al- 
though the twig that she held was not much 
thicker than a lead pencil, the Kinkajou carefully 
climbed across to it with the baby dangling from 
her mouth, much as a Howling Monkey might 
have done. Scrambling up to a thicker part of 
the bough, she paused to survey her situation. 
The clean-limbed Inga tree offered her neither 
cavity nor concealment, and it stood isolated, so 
that she could not have reached another tree 
without first descending to the ground. Doubt- 
less recognizing her error, after a minute’s pause 
she carefully returned to the top of the stub 
where I first saw her. As she hesitated here, evi- 
dently perplexed, I hurried back to the house 
for my binoculars. I returned just in time to see 
her climb head first down the trunk and enter 
the opening in its side. 


After the Kinkajou had disappeared in the hol- 
low trunk, I resumed my task of cutting stakes. 
But before I could cut another, she emerged 
from the cavity with her baby still in her mouth 
and started up the trunk again. I stood quietly 
watching; and after ascending a few yards she 
paused, looked around, then returned to the cav- 
ity. Whenever I chopped loudly, she came out; 
when I stopped making a noise, she went back to 
her retreat. I decided to postpone my work and 
leave her in peace. 

As the Kinkajou climbed, she kept the end of 
her long tail resting lightly over any convenient 
branch, with a half turn at its end to prevent its 
slipping off. This seemed to be done merely as a 
precaution, as I did not see her support herself 
with her tail. She held her baby with its neck 
in her mouth. When she climbed downward 
head first, the little one’s body dangled limply, its 
four pink paws waving feebly in the air. As she 
passed over an obstructing branch, the baby 
seemed a great impediment, and she dragged it 
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clumsily over the obstacle. But whenever she 
found a crotch where she could support herself 
adequately with her hind legs, she used both arms 
to fold the infant against her breast like a human 
mother. The cub’s long tail had a half turn at its 
end like its dam’s. 

For the next ten days, the Kinkajou and her 
baby continued to live in the hollow stub at the 
edge of the precipice beside the plantation. Be- 
coming accustomed to the noise of chopping, she 
merely looked from her doorway when I wielded 
my machete among the coffee bushes. I could 
also make her reveal herself by clapping my 
hands. Then her puckish face peered out from 
the dimly lighted hollow, and often she stuck 
forth her long tongue, yawning or licking some- 
thing. I did not again hear the shrill note, like 
that of the Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher, which first 
drew my attention to her. 

About this time an urgent matter took me to 
the distant city. As I returned to the farm after 
an absence of several days, I heard voices and 
loud noises coming from the coffee plantation. 
Suspecting trouble, I dropped my bag in the path 
and hurried into the grove, to find a group of 
men and dogs in front of the Kinkajou’s hole. 
They had driven the mother into the top of the 
neighboring shade tree, where she climbed along 
a slender branch with her baby dangling from 
her mouth. One of the men was aiming a gun 
at her. My timely shout saved her. My caretaker, 
fearing that the Kinkajou would catch his chick- 
ens, had called in these neighbors to kill her 
while I was away. I explained that in the day- 
time, when the chickens are abroad, the Kinka- 
jou is inactive, while at night, when the Kinka- 
jou hunts, the chickens roost in a tree equipped 
with a metal band which prevents small animals 
from climbing up the trunk. Hence it is unlikely 
that a Kinkajou ever catches a properly attended 
chicken. 

After I had sent the men off with a scolding, 
the Kinkajou passed over to the trunk where she 
slept by day and climbed rapidly downward. But 
instead of returning to her hole as I expected, 
when halfway down the stub she took a great 
leap, passing over the creek and landing in the 
far lower boughs of the trees on the opposite 
shore. It was a bold and hazardous jump that 
would have won admiration for the most agile 
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monkey. From the boughs overhanging the chan- 
nel, aie passed into the adjoining second-growth 
thicket and soon vanished. I could not see 
whether she still carried her cub, but doubtless 
she did. 

A few days later, I was delighted to find that, 
despite her narrow escape, my Kinkajou had re- 
turned to her old home. When I clapped my 
hands in front of the doorway, the youngster now 
looked out on its own and made little peeping, 
bird-like noises. One evening I watched for the 
mother and her cub to sally forth for the night. 
Before going to my observation post among the 
coffee bushes, I made a noise to assure myself 
that they were still at home. Peering out of the 
narrow opening to see what was happening, the 
mother yawned repeatedly, sticking her slender 
tongue several inches beyond her widely opened 
mouth. The sun had not yet set; it was far too 
early to arise; and she was still very sleepy! After 
I stepped behind a coffee bush, she disappeared 
into the bottom of her hole. I watched until it 
grew dark without seeing her emerge. Before 
leaving, I threw the flashlight’s beam against the 
opening, where it picked out two brightly gleam- 
ing eyes. Evidently, after her long day’s fast, the 
Kinkajou went late to hunt for breakfast. 

After the end of June, I found only a young 
Kinkajou in the hollow tree at the edge of the 
coffee plantation. If this was indeed the baby 
that I first saw in its mother’s mouth on May 23, 
it had grown rapidly. Had the mother voluntarily 
relinquished the cavity to her offspring and 
found another for herself, or had some mishap 
befallen her? I know too little of the Kinkajou’s 
habits to hazard an answer to this question. Dif- 
ficult as it is to work out the life histories of the 
birds of the tropical forest, to obtain similar in- 
formation about the mammals is still harder. 
Many of them are nocturnal: many rear their 
families in deep hollows of various sorts rather 
than in accessible nests; and since they depend on 
scent no less than sight to warn them of danger, 
the observer cannot so easily conceal himself 
from them as in the case of birds, for studying 
which blinds are profitably used. It is only by 
piecing together scraps of information that we 
glean slowly over the years that we begin to 
understand the manner of life of some of these 
animals. 
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Wallace D. Bowman 


Wallace Deal Bowman, new assistant director 
of research for the Conservation Foundation, 
graduated from Washington University in 1949 
with an A.B. in Zoology but it was not until he 
received his M.S. degree in 1953 that he formally 
entered the resource field. At that time he served 
as research assistant in the Cooperative Wildlife 
Laboratory at Southern Illinois University and 
undertook graduate work in wildlife manage- 
ment. The following year he entered Paul Sears’ 
Conservation Program at Yale University where 
he surveyed the use being made of Connecticut's 
coastal marshes as his thesis topic. In 1956 he 
was awarded an MLS. degree in Conservation by 
Yale. After serving a year as agricultural research 
assistant with the United Fruit Company in Hon- 
duras, Mr. Bowman undertook doctoral studies 
at the School of Natural Resources at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In 1958-59, while serving 
as assistant planner with the Washtenaw County 
Planning Commission at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
he was also appointed executive secretary of 
an Intergovernmental Committee for directing 
water management studies in the Huron River 
Basin. 

As modest (no picture, please) as he is pro- 
lific, Wallace Bowman is now deeply involved 
in the administration of the February conference 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Area 
Resources Development, is collaborating with 
Roger Hale on a Small Woodlands Study and 
has accepted an invitation from Paul Sears to 
conduct a series of classes and seminars for the 
Yale Conservation Program. 


Outgrowth of CF Pesticide Conference 


The effects of chemical pesticides on wildlife 
populations are to be reviewed by a new special 
committee of the National Research Council, 
which is a welcome sign that pesticide use is 
beginning to be looked at in a reasonable and 
critical fashion. 

When DDT first came into wide use, an ad- 
mirable pattern of cooperation developed whereby 
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wildlife specialists and economic entomologists 
interested in insect control collaborated in exten- 
sive field studies of the effects of DDT on insects, 
birds, mammals and fish. Unhappily the same 
pattern of collaborative research has not been 
followed with the many new and even more toxic 
chemicals that have come into use since 1945. 
Thus while a reasonable satisfaction is felt re- 
garding the effects of pesticides on human health, 
many authorities have pointed out that the long- 
term effects of pesticides on wildlife, water re- 
sources, plants and soils are not known — and 
should be. ‘The National Research Council com- 
mittee will review all aspects of pesticide and 
wildlife relationships and will undoubtedly make 
specific suggestions for the many further investi- 
gations that are plainly needed. The committee 
will consist of representatives of the pesticide 
manufacturing industries, wildlife interests, gov- 
ernment agencies with pesticide programs and 
other experts. ‘The Conservation Foundation was 
represented by Stephen Bergen at the initial 
meeting of the Council on January 15. 


Briefly Noted 


Paul Sears has agreed to write opening and 
closing chapters of the Crop Yield Study which 
will be published by the Conservation Founda- 
tion sometime in 1960 ... Wallace Bowman, 
recently returned from the AAAS meeting in 
Chicago December 26-31, reports an increasing 
amount of time allotted in symposiums and papers 
to the problem of “population explosion” 
Richard A. Cooley, our Alaskan Research repre- 
sentative, flew East in January to confer with the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion in Washington on a proposed study to iden- 
tify Alaska’s recreation potentials . George 
Treichel leaves on March 15 for Brussels where 
he will assume the post of Staff Ecologist with 
the International Union for Conservation of 


Nature and National Resources. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


President Osborn Making Survey 
of African Wildlife Situation 


President Osborn left on January 17 by air for 
London, preliminary to making a two and a half 
months’ survey of the wildlife situation in east- 
ern and central Africa. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Osborn. 

In London he will spend a week in preparatory 
talks with government officials and wildlife and 
conservation experts before flying to Nairobi to 
begin a thorough tour on Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika and the Belgian Congo. 

The general purpose of the trip is to give the 
Zoological Society and the Conservation Foun- 
dation a clearer understanding of the wildlife 
crisis in Africa, and the means by which Ameri- 
can aid can be most effectively employed. 

Dr. and Mrs. Osborn will return to New York 
at the end of March. 


Department of Tropical Research 
Makes a “‘Micro-safari”’ 

“Expeditions set forth from zoological parks 
and museums in search of elephants, armed with 
huge nets, powerful guns and tranquilizers,” Dr. 
William Beebe writes from the Department of 
Tropical Research Laboratory in Trinidad. “In 
strong contrast are the micro-safaris which leave 
Simla provided only with hand nets, glass vials, 
binoculars and a preknowledge of the habits of 
their prey, which is the egg of a butterfly. 

“For example, one day just before Christmas 
Henry Fleming and our field assistant, Sonny 
Ram Lal, were sneaking through heavy brush in 
the jungle of Surinam. Their quarry was the 
rare orange and black butterfly, but their hope 
was not to net it and ultimately pin it in a box, 
but to follow on its trail as one would that of an 
elephant. This was in the hope that, if in the 
proper mood and not startled, the butterfly might 
lead them to the unknown food plant needed by 
her young, and even, just possibly, lay an egg. 
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She did both in the present case and we added 
still another species to the round dozen we could 
study at Simla.” 


Curl-crested Aracari Toucan 


—a Great Bird Rarity 

Early in January the Bird Department received 
a specimen of the Curlcrested Aracari Toucan 
(Pteroglossus beauharnaesii), one of the few ever 
exhibited alive — if, indeed, it has been exhibited 
anywhere. 

All toucans are striking because of their large 
beaks, but the Curl-crested has the added attrac- 
tion of a large patch of glossy-black curls on the 
top of its head. Its wings are dark olive green, 
its back dark red, and its breast yellow with a 
band of red. 

Very little is known about its habits in the 
forests of eastern Peru, western Brazil and north- 
ern Bolivia, although it is said to travel in small 
parties. 

Our specimen is on exhibition in the Jewel 
Room and is well worth a special visit. 


IN BRIEF 


White-bearded Gnu Again. Near the end of 
the year the antelope collection received an inter- 
esting addition, a male White-bearded Gnu. We 
had exhibited the animal only once before; a 
pair was received in 1903 and the last one died 
Thon ao) BAe 


Hooded Mergansers. On July 8, 1909, the Zoo- 
logical Park purchased its first Hooded Mer- 
ganser, a female, for $1.00. The bird died two 
days later and there had been no more specimens 
of this beautiful little fish-eating duck until No- 
vember 14 last, when two were acquired from 
Charles A. Pilling of Seattle. Mr. Pilling several 
years ago managed to establish the species from 


eggs taken in the wild and ours were the 67th 
and 68th he has reared. 


President Fairfield Osborn re- 
ceives the Medal of the City of 
New York. Left to right: Mrs. 
Peter Grimm, Mrs. Shirley Osborn 
Ayres, Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
Mayor Wagner, Dr. Osborn, Mrs. 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Osborn, Mr. 
Grimm, Commissioner Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr. The presentation 
ceremony took place in the Re- 
ception Room at City Hall Jan. 11. 


Sandford Paints New Bird. An illustration in 
color, by Lloyd Sandford, the Zoological Park’s 
artist, is the frontispiece of the December issue 
of The Wilson Bulletin, publication of the Wil- 
son Ornithological Society. It depicts Rallus miri- 
ficus, a new Rail, described in an accompanying 
article by Kenneth C. Parkes and Dean Amadon. 
Those Questions! The need for such a service 
as Question House, through which our Educa- 
tion Department answers the public’s zoological 
questions, is continually being demonstrated. 
Here are some of the recent queries — made in all 
seriousness: 

“Who invented animals?” 

“Are rabbits and kangaroos closely related? 
They should be, for they both jump.” 

“Do elephants change color?” 

“What is the most poisonous animal in the 
world>” 

“Do lion cubs have blue eyes at birth?” 

“Do snakes get sleeping sickness in winter, 
and can people catch it?” 


Dr. Osborn Receives Medal 
of City of New York 


The Medal of the City of New York was con- 
ferred on Dr. Fairfield Osborn on January 11 in 
recognition of his twenty years as President of 
the New York Zoological Society. ‘The presenta- 
tion was made at City Hall by Mayor Wagner. 

He described Dr. Osborn as “a truly outstand- 
ing man of our time who has devoted his ex- 


traordinary gifts to the public interest.” In his 
very brief speech of acknowledgment, Dr. Os- 
born remarked that “It is so illogical to receive a 
medal for something one so greatly enjoys!” 

‘The medallion was inscribed: “Presented to 
Fairfield Osborn, Imaginative Friend of Our 
Earth’s Resources, by Robert F. Wagner, Mayor 
of the City of New York, January 11, 1960.” 

In an editorial entitled “A Deserved Honor,” 
the New York Times commented upon the 
ceremony. 


PUBLIGATIONS OF INTEREST 


NO ROOM IN THE ARK. By Alan Moorehead. 227 pp., 
map, many illus. in color and black-and-white. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1959. $5.00. 


Alan Moorehead is a percipient traveler; a reporter 
who knows how to elicit the interesting and revealing 
story — and a very good writer indeed. His account of 
the animals and people in southern and eastern Africa 
is uncommonly urbane (much of it appeared in The 
New Yorker some months ago), but no less an ardent 
argument for wild life for all that. As for protection of 
“what is left of the wild life in Africa,” he believes 
that “For the moment this is a losing battle.” Neverthe- 
less, he adds that “I never met a game warden in Africa, 
or anyone connected with the national parks, who was 
in the job for any other reason than that he loved the 
work and believed in it; and this perhaps more than any- 
thing else leads one to hope that they will not be de- 
feated in the end.” — W. B. 

BIRDS OF ALASKA. By Ira N. Gabrielson and Frederick C. 
Lincoln. 922 pp., 10 colored plates by E. R. Kalmbach and O. J. 


Murie. The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Penn., and the Wildlife 
Management Institute, Washington, D. C. 1959. $15.00. 


This is the first comprehensive Alaskan bird book and 
it presents a thorough review of 321 species represented 
by 414 races. From the literature, from previously un- 
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published Fish and Wildlife Service data and from 
their own extensive personal experience, the authors 
have constructed an excellent synthesis of what is known 
of the great bird fauna of the least studied but largest 
state. Introductory chapters on interesting aspects of 
Alaskan bird life, on migration, ecology and on intro- 
duced, but so far unsuccessful, game birds supplement 
the species accounts which comprise the body of the 
book. Species accounts include description, general 
range, range in Alaska and haunts and habits. The very 
detailed Alaskan range material is an especially valuable 
contribution. 

Alaska is caught up in a “last frontier” spirit of steam- 
rolling development; a sort of spirit which has disre- 
garded wildlife values in the past. Gabrielson and Lin- 
coln have not only provided a basis for the study of the 
new state’s teeming and relatively unknown avifauna, 
but also a foundation for wildlife students in the con- 
servation battles that are sure to face our last major un- 
spoiled wilderness. — W. G. Conway. 


ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY. By Alfred J. 
Lotka. xxx + 465 pp., 72 figs. Dover Press, New York, 1958. 
$2.45. 


This classic work first appeared in 1925, but Lotka’s 


quantitative approach to evolution and ecology, as well 
as his penetrative ideas, are still pertinent today. Now 
that the book is once more generally available, I am sure 
that at least a few young biologists are going to get the 
exhilarating feeling, akin to revelation, that I did when 
I first read it years ago. — J. W. Artz. 


DEMON OF THE NORTH. By Peter Krott. 40 illus. from 
photographs, in black-and-white, 2 maps. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1959. 260 pp. $5.00. 

Originally published in Swedish and later in English, 
under the title Tupu-Tupu-Tupu, this engaging book 
now makes its appearance in a first American printing. 
It has to do, basically, with the author’s experiences in 
hand-rearing baby wolverines collected in the wilds of 
Finland. The resulting observations of their behavior, 
both as house pets and later, after partial reversion to the 
wild, reveals much of the natural history of these much 
feared but little known animals. Interspersed are notes 
of various other creatures, including reindeer, European 
moose or elk, lynx, swans, cranes and others. The theme 
is one of adventure, as well as of animal lore, so that it 
is not only informative but entertaining as vwella— eens 
CRANDALL. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Life 

Mrs. Alfred Ely 

Charles Agustis Griswold 
George Lande 


Supporting 
Mrs. H. K. Corning 
Mrs. Seaton Gales 


Contributing 


Mrs. George S. Amory 
Mrs. Fjord Burchell 
Edward C. Childs 

David C. Clark 

William Porter Davisson 
Thornton Delehanty 

Dr. Robert E. Eckardt 
Mrs. Ulrich J. Franzen 
Mrs. S. Freudenberg 
Mrs. W. French Githens 
Mrs. Carl Gram, Jr. 

J. A. W. Iglehart 

Mrs. Irwin Kramer 

Mrs. Selma R. Leff 

C. H. Leonard 

Thomas E. Lovejoy, III 
John Lowry 

Mrs. Alexander T. MacNutt 
Harry P. McIntyre 
Waldo McCutcheon McKee 
Martin Mayer 

Ernest M. Milch 

Mrs. Jean Model 

Mrs. Robert Montgomery 
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Dr. Leon Morgenstern 
Dr. Robert S. Mumford 
Dr. Frank H. Peters 
George R. Puckhafer 
Mrs. David R. Raynolds 
Dr. David H. Schonholz 
Robert E. Scofield 

Mrs. Lore Steinitz 
Walter Steuer 

John F. Thompson, Jr. 
Mrs. Elise S. Untermyer 
Dyer S. Wadsworth ' 
Dr. Jesse Werner 

Mrs. Douglas Williams 


Annual 


Mrs. Sidney Bacharach 
Fred Baker 

Dr. Lowyd Ballantyne 
Mrs. Theone Bannert 
Mrs. Robert E. Blum 
Mrs. Helen E. Cobert 
Alden S. Condict 

Dr. John F. Devlin 

Dr. Wilbur Gershenson 
Justin M. Golenbock 
Hy Goode 

Alexander Guest 

John Howe Hall, Jr. 
John J. Halpin 

Dr. Lester Hollander 
Mrs. Melvin N. Jennings 
Phillip Kaplan i 
Hermann Kessler 


Mrs. Pauline Klasfeld 


Between November | and December 31, 1959 


Ralph E. Krueger 

Mrs. Albert P. Loening 
John Maisel : 
Dr. M. J. Markham 
Mrs. Woodle Marsh 
Edward K. Mosenthal 
Mrs. Craven Nichols 
Grover O'Neil 

Mrs. Samuel M. Page 
Malcolm GC. Peyton 
Alvin V. Roberts 

Mrs. Philip F. Rosmarin 
Peter M. Rowe 

Miss E. Cranford Salter 
Mrs. Earl C. Sandmever 
Nicholas Schaffner — 
Guenter Schubert 

Mrs. Mary Scully 

Mrs. Pauline F. Siwek 
Mrs. Jarvis James Slade 
Mrs. Roger Stevens 
Mike Stoller 

Miss Janet Stone 

Dr. Wm. Duncan Strong 
Milton Tabachnick i 
M. Daniel Tatkon 

Paul H. Terry 

H. Graves Terwilliger 
Saul J. Turell 

Mrs. Eugene Warner 
Henry Ramsay Warner 
Charles G. Witherspoon 
Paul Yakovenko 
Richard Scott Ziegler 
Mrs. Howard Zucker 


The Waldorf Meeting, 


It was warming and encouraging to see so many Members at the 
recent meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria. One impression we col- 
lected was that many friends also attended, which leads us to 
theorize that 


THESCHANGES ARE te 
You brought a friend with you (a constructive thing to do) 
The friend enjoyed the evening (just about everyone did) 
The friend might like to be a Member (why not?) 


Pe ERETORE a. 


Won't you send us the friend’s name and address? We'll be glad 
to send informational material about the Society, a Membership 
application and a warm invitation to join us. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
New York Zoological Society 
New York 60, N. Y. 


